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SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 


PECIAL APPLICATIONS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD TO EDU- 
CATIONAL MEASUREMENTS' 
ple of the scientific method is 
n of the terms employed 
he included in the field of 
rsurements? 
Thorndike has said that ‘‘to 
oduct well means so to define 
hat competent persons will 
it is, with some precision, 
may be con- 


his knowledge 
-orded and used 77 This seems 
adequate as a statement of 
isure a mental characteristic or 
this discussion to 


es that attempt to measure the 


confine 
ind products of school pupils. 


ible and interesting measure- 
being made of school buildings, 
the 


this dis- 


organization, finance and 
include such items in 
iid require more time and per- 
ability than I can command. 
measurements to 
then, 
field 


super- 


educational 
ill confine my remarks is, 
n of the total educational 

m time to time teachers, 
idministrative officers attempt 

ne and to record or report the 
some condition, characteristic or 
present in school pupils or in their 


efore Section Q of the American 

r the Advancement of Science, Wash- 

December 30, 1924. 

ndike, ‘*‘ The 
of measurements of 

enteenth Yearbook of the 


Study of 


nature, purposes and 
educational 
National 
Part II, 


Education, 


SOCIETY 


1925 


What should be in 
method? 

An examination of 
by some of our most 
and an analysis « 

workers 

» scientific met 
purposes of 
fold statement of 
volves. I shall me; 
term scient 
acteristic attitudes or 
the investigator, certain definite 
istics in his data and conelusions, 
tain logical steps in h ought processt 
as well as the specific activities called ‘‘o 
servation’’ and ‘‘experimentation,’’ 
constantly characterize his professional lif 

A casual visitor to the laboratory 
employing the scientific method of arriving 
at truth would probably that the 


report 


method consisted in making an infinite 


number of records of observations and ex 


periments. Important as these records are, 
however, their collection constitutes only a 
part of the scientific me The data re- 
corded by one empl 
method are as precise 
it is possible for him 
made by the casual \ 
be of little scientific 

lack the precision an neces 


sary in scientific wor! ‘rmore, tl 


scientific method undertal 


the 
wish to verify either the 


elusions, by revealing the 


work of later invest 
sources of the 


reasoning employed 


Both the data 


data and the course of 
in reaching the conclusions 
recorded in 


and the conclusions must be 


quantitative form, as definite amounts of 
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ree mo\ 
ingle step 
‘ognition 


] 


‘lassified, 


parently simple fact into what may be 
as Its component parts Atten 

ion is then given, during further observa- 
tions and experiments, to each of these 
parts in turn in order to determine its exact 
behavior or its own peculiar effect on the 
situation. The next step is one of imagina- 
tive synthesis or generalization in which a 
tentative hypothesis or conclusion is 
formed. This IS followed by a period of 
testing and verification in which the hy- 
pothe 31S 18 subjected to deductive reasoning 
or analysis. ‘‘If this is true,’’ the scientist 
reasons, ‘‘these other phenomena should be 
present.’’ If these other phenomena are 
found to exist, the conclusion grows in 
strength, while if they are not found the 


hypothesis is modified or abandoned in 


I 
favor of others which may prove to be more 
fruitful 

The observation and experimentation 
characteristic of the scientific method are 
concomitant with the alternating mental 
processes just deseribed. The various steps 
in the thought process, ending with the 
verification or rejection of a conclusion, are 
the inner aspects, one might say the heart 
and circulatory system, of the scientific 
method, of which observation and experi- 


ment are the outer aspects—the visible 


parts of its body. Observation and experi- 


mere 


same research act 


There remains 
[ should like 
ception of the scientifi 
tude of 
were to continue the 
[ should say that the 
investigator mig! 
the life or vital princip! 
scientific method. One 
method must first of all 
the truth. The final result 
vital concern to him thar 
the methods by which it 
tific imagination, open-mil 
tiality and freedom 
superstitions are ne 
and here I should like to « 
integral parts of the scientit 
Whether these characterist 
or acquired does not change 
they are essential in the su 
the method. 

As far as this discussion 
then, the scientific method, 
characteristic alternati 
deductive reasoning, 
tion of need for explanat 
through tentative hypothes 
ing and verification, and ust 
of reflection the precise, 0! 
tained from observation and 
tion—the entire process being 
an impartial, open-minded 
truth. 

Use of educational meas 
the scientific method. 

If one accepts this stat 
constitutes the scientific met! 
preceding characterization 
} 


measurements, it will 
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ational measurements, even 


ighly 
education 


thoughtful that 


method in 
vious to the 
surements have a very im- 
in the scientific method 

is applied to problems 
‘ational status or achieve- 
Measurements are the 
truments by which an investi- 
data 


ohiee 


n precise, 


+ 


T LO 


rvations and experiments 


s scientific thought processes. 
lake possible the applica- 
ific method to educational 

making of educational 


is far from being identical 


the scientific method. 


nal world contains many 
not recognize this distine- 

hout the United States there 

ls of teachers, supervisors and 
ve school officers who boast of 
ern scientific methods, but whose 
to the use of such methods is 
oceasionally give standard tests. 
ntifie workers have expressed fear 
tyros may injure the science of 
Personally I have no such fear. 
field of 


who lay 


in every science large 


people claim to 
ethods and skill, but who have 
ly a few of its tools or a part 
bulary. These persons sometimes 
‘eater public recognition and re- 
the but 
ditions are only temporary. In 


n than real scientists, 
ises these pseudo-scientists learn 
ence that they have been deceiv- 

mselves and set out to become real 

Many of us, I dare say, were 
uble in our claims for educational 
ements when we first began to study 

n we have been since that time. 

scientific method when applied to 

problems is something which 


a part of itself 
is perhaps only 

pose to diseuss 
scientific 

of eduecationa 


I. What doe S the © 


» ; , 
as to the use of educat 


The seores supplied by 


surements give 


precise, 


to specific questions regard 


| 
of knowledge, skill or ay 


strated at a given tin 


group of school pupils. These scores 


sup 


ply the scientific method with the very ma- 


} 


terials which enable it to live and to fune- 


tion in education. One implication of this 
method, therefore, is that educational mea- 
used in 


surements should be response to 


recognized needs for educational data. To 
employ measurements out of idle curiosity 
or merely for the purpose of making an 
impression on the public (or board of edu- 


eation, or fellow members of the 


and 


is a stupid waste of valuable time 


energy. There are so many vital problems 
in every school calling for immediate solu- 
tion that tests (even the home madi ari- 
administered 


4 da 


ought not to be 
for the 


used in 


ety 


of obtainin 


purpose 
improving school 
practice. 


Another implication 


method is that the tests and 


seales selected for situation 


should be as well ad: 
This prop- 


osition seems so self-evi iat it should 


their purpose in that situation 


not be necessary even to State Each one 


of us finds every year, however, numerous 


instances in which some one has wished to 


measure a particular quality but has em- 


ployed a seale that measured a wh lly dif- 


ferent quality. For some reason or other, 


many school officers have failed to learn 
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lifficulty of 
pupil can read. 
‘*RNeading Test,’’ 
le distinction be- 
ween one that tests ability to understand 
solated words and one that tests 


understand complete paragraphs. Scien 


tific method would demand in each ease the 


use of the most appropriate measuring 


for the purpose to 


‘ientifie method would 
suggest tha ‘ter an appropriate test had 
been chosen and used to obtain objective 


data on an educational condition, the scores 


obtained should be used as a basis for 


the characteristic reasoning processes of 
science. If I may borrow a descriptive 
phrase from the game of golf, many would- 
be educational scientists ‘‘do not follow 
through.’’ By the time their observations 
and records have been made, some more at- 
tractive activity is sighted in the distance, 
and they hurry off in pursuit of it. A 
sufficient number of standard tests have 
been administered in the past ten years 
to have solved more than half of the in- 
structional problems of which we have any 
knowledge, if only the right tests had been 
given at the right time and the scores used 
as the basis for reflective reasoning of the 
type required in the scientific method. 

Il. What does the SC ntific method 
imply as to the interpretation of educa- 
tional measurements? 

Analysis of what appear to be simple 
situations into their component parts is one 
of the first important steps in the reason- 
ing process characteristic of the scientific 
method. This method applied to educa- 
tional measurements would involve similar 
analyses and a recognition of the limita- 
tions of each test and scale employed. One 
trained in the scientific method would 


quickly distinguish between 
vary in their degree of de] 
he judgments of their use: 

ifie method would, other 
equal, give greater atten 
obtained from a test hay 
controlled variable 

the results of one in whic] 

* more such variables 

of 

must involve a full recognit 
tations of the specifie sca 

ployed. 

Scientific method would 
the reasoning employed in 
tion of educational measure) 
eal and direct. It 
quote many examples of indir 
eal interpretations that hav 
to relatively simple scores fron 
tests. A few speakers and write 
imagine that so long as they pr 
remarks by quoting medians 
cients of correlation, or by 
quency tables and charts, the 
erty to reach any conclusion 
The scientific method 
sense and logie in the 
educational measurements 
the interpretation of pheno 
physical world. 

Science as a body of systen 
edge is being continually aug 
modified by the activity of i 
employing the scientific method 
adequate scales for measuring s! 
ments in educational achievement 
available, many valid interpretat 
scores from our present measuril 
ments will of necessity be m« 
possibly rejected. This certaint; 
changes in the interpretation 
surements should in no way P! 
from following carefully the most 
evidences we can now obtain reg 
way of educational truth. 
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es the scientific method 
4 


derivation of educational 


fruments? 


of the 


now employ and who will con- 


teachers and school 


y educational measurements 
t eapable of carrying on 
The 
could 
the 


sn 


of a high order. 


which many of them 


results of their tests in 
scientific method 


echanical sense lf some one 
them a simple formula in 
scores b- 


substitute the 


‘ir tests, most of them will 

out graphically or mathe- 

index of classification or a 
educational efficiency. 

‘ scientific ability in the aver- 

aces a heavy responsibility 

ho are developing and guiding 


The 


tions for use published by the 


il measurements. formulae 


must be as 
They 


than 


edueational tests 


ol-proof’’ as possible. 


ivgest greater 


They should not 


S accuracy 
lv possess. 
‘ate systems of mathemati- 


ed indices which will carry the 


ores far beyond the point where 


» degree of reliability may be 
» them. 
whether the time will ever come 


ll be possible to say truthfully 


the results of instruction may be 


that these parts possessed int 
were grouped in families 
viously not been recognized 


It was only 


have been crude 


sure reading, or spell 
these were the subjec 
we are beginning to break 


their elemen 


subjects into 


measure these 


In this we are f 


17 
POSSIDIE 


tifie method closely. Instead 


the general health of our 


now beginning to measure 


their specifie 


‘ 


symptoms. If 
that there is a real need for a general health 
index of reading 
the 


index, or for a general 


efficiency, we can combine records of 


tests and obtain it Our 


certain specific 
early tests of reading measured an irregu- 
lar and unknown mixture of many different 
were not reading 


elements (some of which 


at all), but when we make up a new com 
posite index of reading efficiency from the 
the di 


the reading process, we shall be able to de- 


records of tests in ferent phases of 


} 
; 


termine consciously and more or less intel- 
ligently just what elements of reading abil- 
ity to include and what weight to give 
each one. 


The 


derivation involves much painstaking labor 


scientific met] test 


and experimentation. There is no certain 


way to learn what will happen when pupils 


ven problem but 
method 


the publication 


of a given age meet a g! 


m : 
: " if ; 
The seientifi 


accurately. For every problem 


lucational measurements have aided to ‘‘try it out.’’ 


ng, they have brought to light at furthermore implies 


problems which had previously one’s data for the benefit of those w 


inknown. Each effort to construct a wish to verify the findings or 


ry scale to measure some particu- further investigations and _ refi 


of pupils’ achievements has upon them. It involves 


0 light previously unrecognized bility and validity of the 


f achievement in the same subject. scale in exactly the same 


ress In every science has come about would test and verify an) 


breaking up apparent wholes into conclusion. It implies givi 


a t] e 


‘ts and then recognizing the fact and making use of 
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until a better one has been produced to we may select those who hav 
serve the same purpose. The real scientist and qualifications for the ta 
is not satisfied with any tool less adequate we would fit them. Facility 
than the best he can obtain for his purpose. on abstract thought is one 

Following the scientific method will re- that would certainly be valu 
quire that we never cease trying to improve is to be trained to use the sci 
our methods of deriving educational seales Three other characteristics see 
and tests. One who claims to have devel- important when selecting 
oped a perfect scale serves notice by that trained in the scientific met 
claim that he has abandoned the scientific imagination and independence 
method, for that method looks constantly tifie method requires that tae 
and optimistically to the future with as- and presented with an impers 
surance that the best is yet to come. It also requires imagination, 

[V. 7! hat does the scientific method lessness and independence oO! 
imply as to the training of those who are make the possessor willing t 
to direct educational measurements? hypothesis to its proof or refut 

The question was raised in a previous The mental habit of altern 
paragraph as to whether the average analysis and synthesis in the 1 
teacher can be taught to employ the thought acteristie of scientifie inquiry car 
processes characteristic of the scientific be developed by appropriate trair 
method. This question must for the pres- experience. Similarly the habit 
ent remain unanswered, for the attempt to holding judgment until all th 
teach the scientific method of acquiring facts have been collected and we 
truth has not yet been made sufficiently doubtless be developed by pract 
general to supply a reliable answer. Inthe experience and practice in thes 
science courses of our schools, as well asin’ will need to be consciously prov 
history and English courses, the pupils get even our best courses and te 
the impression that the facts in the beok educational measurements assu! 
are the important things to learn. Even their function is to give th 
in our seience laboratories the exercises of someone’s thought rather thar 
are all worked out for the pupils to follow vide materials for the exercise 0! 
mechanically. The idea that the scientific dent’s own mental apparatus 
method is more important than its results In concluding this discussion 
seems to depart from the minds of even our _ plications of the scientific meth 


} 


best scientists when they turn from their tional measurements, let me call 
investigations to their classrooms. Perhaps again to the fact that the most fm 
the time will come when a sufficiently com- of educational measurements is 

prehensive experiment will have demon- ployment as technical instrument 
strated scientifically whether or not average taining precise, objective data in 

people can be taught to use the scientific tions conducted according to the 
method successfully. In the meantime we method. Instruments for maki 
must do what we can to train in this method tional measurements must be de 
the few who are to direct educational re- applied in accordance with the n 
search and measurements. science if we are to obtain import 


nt 


In order to avoid wasted effort, the age- from them. Perhaps the need of 


old expedient of the schools may be used: are to direct educational measure 
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iining in the scientific method amine our national small 
important as any other item lishment. 
the topic assigned me for dis- More than 11,000 of the 14,000 
high schools reporting to the Unite 
M. R. Trasve Bureau of Edueation for 1922 are located 


in villages of less than 2,500 total popula 

tion or in the open country These schools 

OSSIBILITIES OF INDIVIDUAL- ©nrolled a total of 775,000 pup 

IZED INSTRUCTION IN SMALL *Yerage of 6° pupils per school. They em 
HIGH SCHOOLS' 


vith two related thoughts in this average teacher-pupil ratio was one To sSey- 


r 
> 
‘ 


ploved a total of 45,000 teachers and an 


average of four teachers per school. The 


first: There is a need for’ enteen 
r other than what its with regard In 1922 Dr. Emery N. Ferriss, in co 
all high school situation. The operation with the Bureau of Education, 
lividualizing instruction is prob- made a nation-wide study, now in press, 
est suggestion yet made through of the rural high school. For purposes of 
it is needed may be brought into this study a rural high school was defined 
as one enrolling more than 50 per cent. of 
rning the first thought I am sure _ its total from farm homes. Thus defined, 
ground, and I give considerable the resulting group of schools maintain an 
its unfoldment. Concerning the average enrollment of forty-five. The me- 
ight I think available facts war- dian school employs three and one half 
contention. teachers. The teacher-pupil ratio is one 
to thirteen. The model class group con 
NEED FOR SOMETHING OTHER tains six to ten pupils, the median class 
THan Wuat Is eleven pupils. Thirty-two per cent. of 
present demand is that secondary these schools transport pupils by auto 
s serve all children of secondary truck, 14 per cent. transport by horse 
we aceording to life needs arising drawn conveyance and an additional 11 
se of individual nature and because per cent. use other forms of paid trans- 
nature of the social order. We are portation. The median daily teaching load 
to educate all children. Psycholo- is fifty pupil hours, about one third the 
ts have established the fact of individual normal load. Sixty-eight per cent. of 
Our indus- teachers teach only part time in their major 


nees in ability to learn. 
social order grows more complex field of preparation and 16 per cent. teach 
The demand for education adapted no subjects in their major field of prepara 
lividual need in view of psychological tion. Fifty per cent. of teachers have 
traits and in view of specific life purposes, majored in English, mathematics and 
re, is a large order. A permuta- Latin; 11 per cent. in history; less than 
natural sciences; 2.3 


] 


formula applied to an infinite series is 10 per cent. in the 
t and 2.6 per cent., respectively, have ma- 


‘ing this demand in mind let us ex- jored in home economics and agriculture 
None have majored in social sciences other 
than history. In the field of the program 


of studies and curricula, 50 per cent. of 


before the conference on individual 
struction, held jointly by the U. S. Bureau 
n and the University of Pennsylvania 


1's Week, Philadelphia, March 27, 1925. the four-year schools offer sixteen subjects 
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struction than schools enr 
pupils The State super nt 
zona reports a per pt 


eh school establish- high school enrolling 
even if outstanding $332.53 as compared 


cation have given it yf $241 for larger sch 


+h is indicate 
sportation in 57 
schools, we have yet to 
‘al thousand high schools 
fifty pupils each and _ of costs in New York high sc} 
+) + 


probably 10,000 schools enrolling less than of 2,500 to 5,000 of $62 


one hundred pupils each. It is furtherevi- range given for cities of 100, 


dent that a majority of teachers, meager’ is from $155 to $165; for citi 
as their training is generally, are teaching 100 thousand, $114 to $167; 
now in fields outside their major field thirty to fifty thousand, $93 
of preparation. These schools also, are for cities of ten to thirty thor 


yet traditional college preparatory high $332. The school costing $1,1' 


schools, putting all pupils through the same had doubtless been reorgan 
courses in English grammar and the his- schools can be easily found 
tory of literature,* formal mathematies, costs of six to eight hundred d 
chronological history and occasional science pupil. 
of a kind Not only does the attempt 

Can they do otherwise? Let us see what rent demands, patterning in 
happens when these schools attempt to meet after large schools, result ir 
the broadened demands made of secondary costs, but other evils, near ey 
education. I deal first with costs. Charles lems arise. Among these ma} 
W. Hunt shows for the state of New York overloading teachers of requir 
9 median cost per pupil of $205 in schools order that electives may be 
enrolling one to twenty-five pupils, as com- few pupils, shortening recitatior 
pared with $112 for schools enrolling 251 order to schedule courses wi 
to 300 pupils. Bear in mind that this day, assigning teachers w 
median school has not yet been reorganized required courses to additiona 
in line with current demands. Cubberley courses in fields where they have | 
and Sears report for California that high or no training, offering courses 
schools of five teachers or less cost $294 per number of days per week and 
pupil as compared with $194 for schools’ classes or alternating courses 
of twenty or more teachers. Floyd W. Now I think I have shown the 1 
Reeves reports costs per pupil in four- for something other than what 
year township and community high schools field of the small high school. E11 


no 


of Illinois of $183 for schools enrolling one small high school is not meeting < 


+ , 


to forty-nine pupils as compared with $113 demands or it is operating at w 


- +) 


for schools enrolling 200 to 499 pupils. costs. The high percentage oi 
The state of Virginia reports that high high schools of the nation which ar 
schools enrolling thirty-five to fifty pupils high schools makes this cost sit 


cost 69 per cent. more per pupil for in- matter of national concern. W 
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regions ot spar 


I 
] 


ilwat s centrali 


STS IMposed 


I 
needs, or if 
the amount of 
holesale reor- 
way. Let , then 
possibili 
schools. 
anizatio u h c and 


nstruction implies houl Now k 


am dealing with individual- man of excellent ger 
n primarily from the point provided by a liberal arts ¢ 
iministration and not from comprehending the 
view of teacher-pupil rela- additional year, 
ate study largely of 
situation which arises when This brings our tota 
ools attempt to broaden their to twenty-thr e 


] 


iue primarily to the fact that scnool center enroll oO 


ipil ratio is always narrow? d. pupils a good secre 


itive adaptation to individual- adds nine to the payré 

on can make it possible to staff of thirty-two 

school program without nar- recitation periods 
s ratio materially, the problem county subject-matter 
Let us theorize concerning a_ under the direction of 
tuation. I have in mind a_ job outlines, contracts, 


South Atlantie state that for for units of work in ft] 


has been operating eleven ac- These unit outlines g 
ar high schools Last year refer¢ neces, laborat« ry 

term was reduced from eight to complete for the unit of 
e schools removed from the ist who is responsibl 


i 


lited list as a result, state appor- unit of work goes to « 

to aeeredited high schools was _ starts the pupils who tal 

teachers were employed and the’ on their task. The | 
nerally became mere gestures at ent at the co 

vation. This was foreed, be- are made. The 

¢ maintained for some yearsthe next center. The 
limit, debt had nevertheless piled rate under the indivi 
i kruptey resulted. local principal an 
rgest of these schools enrolled 123 assistant. 

e smallest enrolled 28. The to- two or three weeks 
ment for the eleven schools was or new assignments 


average enrollment of 69. A _ specialists we may a 
7.5 teachers were employed. The of one man with ¢ 

l ratio was one to sixteen. The a man with excellent 
ffered only those subjects pre- field and a good lib 


‘the state asa minimum for high- Within a period of ti 
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program I t les, I througn 


he number of cen 

‘corresponding increast 

in a given cen 

iven time f assemble pupils 

working at the same tasks, weekly 

or biweekly or whenever desired, at a few 

onference purposes the same 

effect may had. Instead of pupils being 

subjected alike to a uniform academie eur 

riculum each one may work upon problems 

in any of the fields of secondary education, 

so selected and planned that the outcomes 

desirable for him as an individual may be 
definitely sought 

If it be objected that this is a dream of 

pure fancy, I point out that we have long 

had itinerat achers of music, art and 

vocational subjects and itinerant special 


h 


supervisors We have long had just sue 
unit assignments in vocational agriculture 
and shop work; we have the example in 
numerous schools, large and small, of sue 
cessful discarding of fixed class periods and 
of pupils working at their own pace over 
periods of several days with no more guid- 
ance than is available here. 

If it be objected that a man with general 
training can not give the guidance needed 
during the absence of specialists, I point 
out that he has the benefit of specifie plar 
ning of the unit of work by a specialist. As 
the situation now is the teacher in small 
high schools with comparatively little train- 
ing commonly teaches without such aid in 
fields where he has had little or no training. 

Undoubtedly the possibilities of offering 
to pupils in small high schools as great a 
range of subject-matter and _ activities, 
adapted to individual needs, as is now com- 
mon in any other type of school, are af- 
forded. But what about costs? 

We have substituted a teaching staff of 
twenty-three and a library-secretarial staff 


of nine for 44.5 teachers 
buy equally effective ser\ 
In instruction cost 

suggested is 72 

employed. Thi 

‘t up Is 

be conceded, | 
schools organized in tl] 
and fer if a minimum - 
general fields of indust1 
ture, home economies and b 
tion to the academic p1 
hope to operate 
struction of less than $150 
applhed to the children e 
schools would yield $114,750 
ure we could maintain 
schedule of $3,586. Can one d 
better outcomes in small high s 
probably result if the ty] 
ean be bought at such a figur 
plied? At least I suggest son 


experimentation to tl 


ose SUIT 


who feel very secure in thei 


If the claims of individual 


tion are valid such organizat 
suggested will earry all th 
claimed for it to pupils in 
schools at costs comparable tot 
schools. 

Of necessity I have presenti 
I must still further skeletoniz 
of individualized instruction 
schools in other directions w! 
mentioned. 

There is the matter of retar 
elimination. Entering pupils in st! 
schools drawn especially from 
mentary schools are highly variabl« 
to degree of brightness and to ¢ 
status. Although intelligence test 
quently show low median abilit) 
groups of pupils, they also im 
a wide distribution of ability 


quently higher than usual pe! 


exceptionally superior children. 


entering groups are small the s! 
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illv to contend with a wider’ vided for rural 


mental ability and educa- as high percen 
than larg Schools which enrolled. Wi ere 


1 elementary — schools. 


r distribution of mental ages 


24 ninth graat l ] ‘ ar also low aececiadec 


is not atypieal: fr 32. f rural children a1 
13 to 14, 3; 14 to 15,1; le f a farmer will 
18, 2; over 18, +. It I of his lite for the kin 
1 a spread of eight year offered him in small hig 
ge of entering pupils f in- ualization of instructio1 


instruction reduces retarda- another step along the 


} 


in the twenty-fourth year- secondary educatiol 
National Society for the Study reaching out 
for pupils where ability being educated. 
ler elass instruction is the These, 1 submit, ars 
ean certainly anticipate im- bilities of individual 
small high schools in this re- high schools. It 
ng individualization of in- enrich the educati 
common situation that fails children in regions 
or more of pupils entering get them through 
ools is a matter the improve- cording to their na 
is highly desirable to a higher percentag 
| again investigators have shown which they belong 
tionship between failure and plishm«e nt. The possibil ties 
rom high school. Frequently warrant careful experimentat 
to be related to mental are many situations where no dat 
whole. however. factors result regardless of consequences 
mental ability, such as desire to 
r mpted by what the school of- 
primarily concerned. Among 
lusive of these studies are those EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
ts, “‘The selective character of 
THE NEW BURNHAM SCALES OF 
SALARIES FOR BRITISH 
he intelligence of continuation TEACHERS 
dren.’’ Book’s study of Indiana Lorp Br 


secondary education,’’ and Hop- 


RNHAM, Who drew up the 1920 Bun 


| seniors should also be men- ham scales of sal 


aiari O! tei i lr (sre 
Remedying the failure situation, Britain, has announced h 
tends towards a higher survival six years, acting as arbitr: 
pproaches the more nearly to our claims o! the Lov al Ed 


; —_— a, eames o y 
iversal secondary education. Panel, which ought a ~ 
1; : seales, and of the Nationa 
s a direct relation, also, between 
. . Panel, which asked for pay: 
education provided and per- , 
a full. Unless either panel 
zes enrolled from the secondary age . ; 
: wee, Committee gives a year’s 
\n Intensive study, now in press, will automatically operat 
tes shows that where a compara- _ yntil March 31, 193 


of secondary education is pro- acted upon by the local 
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SS O00 


corresponaing year ol ~~ Their 


ceertineated h teas 


ers) the maxin 


aies 1 
and women, 


+ h;! 
ecept responsibDill 
I 


stude t o! 
$1,000 sel olarships 


al competition, three « 
Senator T. Coleman 


Felix A. Warburg 
The cireular of the Ar 


of Lord Burnhan 


recommendation 


j Edueation sh: 


Board o! 


that no local education authority 
anew lly by paving salarie s ona ba 


. I . 


n the appropriate standard scales 


mn the new seale 


ment said: “Lord 


editorial comment « S 


na SMD} 


pertormed his laborious task in a 
manner that deserves, and will receive, general 
appreciation. He] has achieved a measure 
of suecess for which the whole teaching 
sion should be eratetul.” 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR STUDY ABROAD 


Tue Americar 
1 universiti 


to colleges and 
e. om = le , : 
»ot a provision I ( iar- Mu ; . 
after av 1. nnou 
for abroad . , 
possible 


or . 
ade as soon as 


worth $1,000, 
American students v Phere is no limi 
have been in residence r f eTI it two vears 
and must expect irn to their Ameri- 
ean colleges to take t degrees.” 
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rEACHERS’ COUNCILS IN 
CHICAGO 


has presen 


Supe rinten 

request OL a 
t a tormer 
were 

res tor meet os neh times a 


pups were sent home trom 


McA nd rew 


e usual arrang 


: l « th) ‘ 


dent McAndrew has proposed a re 

which there would be a council 
1ade up ol representat ves elected 
signated voluntary organizations 


principals and superintendents 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A 
Stitute 
Lrom 
contained in report 
ce, Columbia Univ 


The re port shows 


possible by a gift from 


Ci ! Board ol 
$100,000 a 
In turn, 
Rockefeller 
the gilt 

Countries represent 
the time 
betore num 
tolia, Armenia, Aust: 
British West Indie 

Colombi: 9 
Denmat 
dor, 
many, Greece, 
Ireland, 
Mexico, Ne 
estine, Panama, Per 
Poland, Porto Ri 
Scotland, Siam, Siberia, 
Sweden, 5 

Virgin Islands. More 
foreign lands had tal 
lege previous to the 


Institute 


i] 


tional 


The work o 


OF 
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feature of the work of the inst 
ion, under the guidance of 
tT. of schools and allied social 
al service to city schools, town schools, 
rural schools, teacher-training institutions, chil 


: . 
settlements, clinics, ete 


dren’s courts, 
In the summer of 1924 instruction was offered 
to extend not only during the usual six weeks ot 
the summer, but for a longer period covering 
four weeks of the vacation period both before 
and after the summer session. The term ex 
tended from June 11 to September 12, and al- 
lowed the student to obtain university credits 
double those of the summer session. 
permitted a concentration ol work and a per 
sonal contact with the instructors not possible 
under ordinary conditions. The instruction and 
the practical visitation were given by the regu- 
lar staff of the institute. Thirty-six students 
from foreign countries registered for the June 
courses and 20 for those given in August and 


September. 


MISS NICOL AND THE DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENCY OF NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


Miss Lucitue Nicot, New York City district 


superintendent of schools, is not eligible for 


such appointment, Dr. Frank P. Graves, state 


commissioner of education, ruled on April 18, 


} 


1 all thre 
Ly ( 
that Miss Nicol 


, but that the st: 


schools o1 
appointment was on the 
ot Superintende 
the positior 
ae 


boara Ol 


recomme! 


appointment 
us vote the 
quest d the commuissio1 
upon the question of 
for the positior 
I pon this request ( 
opinion on December 26, 
ruled that Miss Nicol, not be 
ate and not being the holde 
dent’s certificate issued by tl 
education, did not have 
seribed by Section 869 of 
therefore was not eligible 
eation, however, failed to 1 
in appointing Miss Nicol to the p 
Then, on February 6, 1924, D1 
as a New York City taxpayer, 
commissioner of education 
the board in appointing Miss Ni 
the matter to the Supreme Court, 


+ 
ne ¢ 


to issue an order to restrau 
from considering Dr. Wile’s ap} 
upheld by the Appellate Divisio 


A motion for leave to : ppe: 
Appellate Division, and subseque 
30, 1925, a similar motio 
Court of Appeals. Both motior 

The commissioner, thus left 
the various questions raised 

‘ 


appeal, in his opinion quoted the 
the decision of the Appellate D 
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} } 


consiaered 


the 


1) 
iti 


bility. 


lificatior 


Qua 
law hold 


aucation 
which qualifies ier tor the 


tel nder Sec- 


superintende 


Board of Eduea- 


led, n- 


was ¢o 


1917 


conten 


in the 


aus 


asked to comment or Case { 


reported to have said that unless 


Miss Nicol, 
ot 


the 


the 


ere obtaine d bv 


out at once the order 


SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 
annual of the National 


r the Study of Edueation, Dr. Charles 


meeting 


} 
t} 


he University ot 


follow ng 


Chicago, pre- 
statement 


t. The 


the society the 
resolutions which accompany 1 
were then endorsed 


and resolutions 


by ol the society. 


a rising vote 


r Parker, 


National Society 


irker served as secretary of this society 
1915. He the possibility of 
organization of 

1d 

d he gave a great deal of time 

of yearbooks and to the 


saw 
influence 
of 


great 


publication and distribution 


preparation 


if nuhlie n ngs at which the year 


| il n ig 
The 


which 


cess of the 


I resent 
of this 


ussed. suk 


scu 


is characteristic 


procedure 
n no small measure the result of his in- 


ssor Parker also contributed to the science 


ation by preparing useful summaries of the 


SOCIETY 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


M. Pa 4 
premier ot 


tial mechanics in the University 


SUPERINTE? 
Washington, D. C 
the Department ot 
Edueation Asso 

nit 
bers of the 
act 


trict were 


A DI 
and fifty mem 
New 


dent of the unive rsity, 


Ssitv ol 


For “outstanding 


edueation 
Coll ve 


resei rch,’ 


on Apr 


tural 
l 


doctors’ derrees 


director of home eco 

Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, 
the Philade 
and formerly home economi 
United States Bureau of 

L. Marlatt, head of th 


it Universit) 


in 


ecol omies 


the \\ 


the fiftieth 
home 


institution. 


FRANK 


14, 


school 
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ft Wor 
M: \ 


he inharat, 


shington tror 


Dr. Aurelia 
erieal (ssociation 
A. H 


ol 


president ol 


ol | niversity 


the 


whers 


Natio1 


and Dr: 


Reeve, 
Parents and 
Edna Dean Baker, Nation 


eiation. 


president 
I 


} , ] P 
al Kindergarten 


ol 


W ALLA‘ 


department 


has been e 


been elec 


_— . ’ 
a leachers 


Rochester, , 

board, Milton Stauffer, Temple U 
Alexander Pugh, High 
New York & 


iversity, and 


School ot Commeree, 


ity. 
M. ADEL NUTTING Pro 
H. Farnsworth, of Teachers Col 
Uni 


the 


and 


PROFESSOR 
fessor Charles 


Columbia versity, will retire from ac 


close of the current academic 


Nutting 
ot lursing 


Protessor s been appointed 


na 


us protessor edueat on, and 


x Farnsworth emeritus professor of 


musie education, to become effective from the 


retirement, on July 1. 


EPH R. HarKER, who since 1893 has 


been president of Illinois Woman’s College, has 


announced hi signation. He will later take 


up ial 


re 


spe work in eonnection 


Dr. 


presider t of 


CHARLES M. Me.Lpen, for fourteen vears 
New 


ion, 


1? 


lleve, has tendered 
Mrs. 


Melden will h 


Orleans Co 


ignat Dr. and ve 


in California. 


PROFESSOR LAWRENCE A. 


lorado, has been appo 


SHARP, O 


versitv ot Co ted director 


summer schools of the 
be held this 
Fort Lewis and 


established to 


of the extension 
Glen- 
These 


require- 


of Colorado to at 


summer 


wood Springs, Lamar. 


schools were meet the 


Women; 
al 


Asso- 


neen 


vp D. 


University of Rochest 


HAWKES, p 


lish im the 
has been appointed to the C 
Engh 


ty to succeed Professor Jame . 


chair ol the John 


] 
nt 


retires at the end of the presen 


Dr. Horatio E. 


Romance languages at 


SMITH, of 


join the faculty of Brown Universit 


head 


Romance languages. 


Dr. 


tember to become 


WituraAm J. Crozier, profe 


ogy in Rutgers University, has resig 


cept a professorship at Harvard | 


Dr Haw ey Davis, n 


absence Bowdoin C 


WILLIAM 
ot Trom 
editor of the Stanford Food Res 
will next yvear become 
Stanford University ar 
sity Press, 


a new 


amount of publications mak 
Dr. 


cabinet of Count Karolyi when he 


Oscar JASZI, who was a m 


ot 


at Oberli 


SCle nce 


fall. 


political n 


service next 


Lorp BALFOUR the p 


has accepted 


the newly established British Institut: 


sophical Studies. The object of th 


tute is to promote and encourage tl 


philosophy by the general publi 


; 


Hungary, has been appointed p1 
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Association last 


SPEAI Sata 


High School of Den 


Miss Anna M. Thompson, 
nt of the Na 


room departmer 


Jesse H. Ni 


oc1ation ; 
National 
Cc 


nistration of Boston 


To aceept a positior a 


t of Brewer & Co.., 


W oreester, Mass. 


] 


an instructor j : 
ne engineering 
Southern Calif 
ol fifty-three vears. 
from his post i u- 
our AN appropriat 
incetol Theological l- : Py . E 
ton-Tuskeges ! 
il 14 was chosen moderator ot , 
proved by the no 


ck Presbytery without a « 


Corporation. The 
between Hamptor 


, 
Dartmout] endowment 


Jayne he used 


del p| 1a tenance oft 

applied arts 

r, supe rintendent of schools J 
Ga., spoke on “Saving millions and O00 more to 
at a recent meeting in 
the First Dis Springfield, 


New of the Internatio: \ 


ler the auspices of Mass. Mr 
f New York. He reported viously giver 


S1TO0.000 
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$500,000 from the Laura University. Its object is to en 


Memorial Foundation, vestigation and scholarship in 


from the Rockefeller ences. Membership in Alpha Pi Z 


tx 


on tund no clude all faeulty members in 


$415,960 vet to OL economics, 


clience, and 


MERGUE of F: 
cation represent 
College and thanked the college 
rships. France during and since the 
Mr. anp Mrs. Dwianr W. Morrow, of New mergue presented to Wellesley, 
York, have given $200,000 to Amherst lleg t { h anniversary, rey 
for a new dormitory ton and Franklin wl 
hich is ex] d ready 1 the famous sculptor Jean 
1926. reproduced by the Sévres 
‘OLLEGE receives $43,000 under the rhe delegation, introduced 


rick, represented the 


\\ ellesle \. 


lward B. Chamberlain, of 


EEL, senior warden ot Saint KIGHT American college 


Thomas’ Episcopal Church, New York City, has and two women, have been 


presented the institution with $300,000 for the German universities next 


endowment of St. Thomas’ Choir School. He _— ships arranged through 
had previously purchased and equipped the two Student Exchange o 

buildings in which the school is housed at a cost tional Edueation. The students are 
of $200,000, of Loraine, Ohio, and a senior at 


A comirrTee of five members was appointed versity, who will study foreigr 


by the Grand Council, Order of De Molay, at 
St. Denver, Pa., a Havertord Colle 


University of Hamburg; Marti: 
the final session of the council, meeting at 


Louis on March 19, to investigate the feasibility 


man literature at the Unni 


a Miss Sophie Hansen, of 


obtaining a fund of $1,000,000 to be used 
as a world foundation for assisting young men Barnard College student, 
to obtain an education, learn trades and other- economy at the Univ . 
wise prepare to gain a livelihood. It is planned Kemp, of New York City and ( 
to establish De Molay dormitories at a majority Versity, to study history and diplon 
of the universities and colleges in the United versity of Berlin; Talcott Parsons, ot 


Ohio, Amherst ’24, assigned to study 
berg, and Miss Mildred B. Wetten, of 
a Wellesley College senior, German 
and Simon Newcomb Wh tney, ol Ne 


Conn., Yale ’24, who will study econon 


States. At the University of Missouri a $200,- 

000 dormitory will be started this summer. 

Others have been established at the University 

of Florida and the University of Oklahoma. 

At many institutions the order has started 

chapter houses, operated on a cooperative plan. University of Breslau. 

Chapter rooms are a part of dormitories and FOURTEEN cities have extended 

degrees of the order are exemplified in them. 6 next winter meeting of 

The extension of De Molay chapters in foreign Superintendence, of 

countries was decided upon. Association, according to statement 
THE organization of a new social science Secretary S. D. Shankland. The execut 

fraternity, Alpha Pi Zeta, was announced re- mittee is now securing information on t 

cently by Professor T. S. Luck, of the depart- ties of the various cities to entert: 


ment of economies and sociology at Indiana vention. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


GINNING COURSE IN RURAL 
CIOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


hall be used. 


beginning course are 


} 


1] standardized and a 
regarding how the 


may be, shall be 
forms Of invest 
} ] 
atements concerning make it possible 
of rural sociology in the various t® be more analytic: 
of the Ini tates shows that accumulated knowledg 
1] - ‘ . . 
tendency in normal schools, for in- W!! result in a more un 
questionable. Nevertheless, 


ve particular emphasis to the rural 


coherence in the cor 


In agricultural colleges the emphasis 
n the direction of community or 
and leadership, such as would be the development and 
by agricultural extension workers, knowledge which cat 
er colleges, particularly the colleges In any diseip 


} 


literature and the arts, emphasize ductory course ordinar 


cultural aspect of the subject. The the student such 


ie the course differ. Some _ subject and then, 


+ 


use textbooks and collateral reading these facts, 


mplete exclusion of research work or questions 


tions. On the other hand, other To the wr 


ns have found that studies, such as a fyndamental 


the student’s home community and = coe¢ioloev nee 


make the most satisfactory approach 
‘ural communities 
ts, the question naturally fe and that ther 


} 
‘ 


the purpose of a beginning advantageously 
‘ural sociology and the procedure f particular 


most effectively accomplish the ver 


of this purpose. But before at- vet 


ges and normal schools in the U 1 States 
the Proceedings of the National Country 


ation, 1921, pages 85-104. 
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ym student 
he en 


y fncge t 
hn students 1n 


) have been porn 
ne makes 
Ss about 


manner. 


be view et 
teaching experience hi show! ‘ 1 , normal sehools and college 
on and vntl l ar secured most tain topics or assignments 
ted could be on 
if the general outl 
presentation. 
tb 
structors trom 
their own 


is broad as 


s sort have been ke} 


the beg ng course 


been organized and taug! tion of country life. 


Minnesota. Consequently rural yple. 5. The 


riven herew ith 


Succes ded. 


which has been 


heen modified 
the writer and Professor 
University, tf 
The course ¢arr hr ac 1. 20. Farmers’ 


Is open to all l Its e r commu 
i 
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of taking a general introductory 
making more detailed 
advantage basis for 


understand! 


iral groups 


al progress alytical in 
may lee! th: 


Lic 


rtant. Yet, in 


a rural commu! 


the con- valuabl in Lurn 
lain question ‘elat yr lo 


f and by itself 
ls of people’ rural sociology 
if in rural communities, the than that. It 

proper understanding and synthesis understanding « 
ions becomes urgent and indis an be secured 
Che country lacks persons who know terature dealir 
es and limitations of the coopera- m is made 
ment quite as 


much as it does people 
cooperative associations, 
leaders who understand religion 


ec and social aspects are as scarce 


niclians who can 
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> concepts and 
ns. Lastly, 
a presentallo + manner 
rested does mue » dispel the idea, 
too prevaient in f an universities 
rural sociology itended 
y lor agr 
10 plan to live ¢ rk in rural commun 
merits 
ions 
a more 
the subject 


} 
SoCcloOloOg Vv 18 


HOFFER 


DISCUSSION 


THE OBSERVANCE OF WORLD GOOD- 
WILL DAY 


made great strides in 


estab 
riendship and good-will among peoples 
the eighteenth of May first came to be ob 
commemoration 
Con- 
1899, that the schools of the 
this 


he en . by 


It was in 

Hague Peace 

terence on May 18, 
United have observed 


Day, that term 


States as Peace 


Dr. 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States Commis- 


having first 


sioner of Education. In his letter of transmittal 


to the secretary ol the Interior on December 5, 
1906, Dr. 
of this anniversary 
the 


effort be made 


Brown urged that “in the celebration 
day and that in the instrue- 
the the 


to promote an insight into the 


tion of schools throughout year, 
true aims and aspirations of our own nation and 
of the other nations with whom we are to work 
together in the making of a higher world civili- 
zation.” 

Subsequent letters of Commissioner Brown, 
notably the one of 1908, indicate the general at- 
titude of the teachers toward the observance of 
the eighteenth of May. In this letter Dr. Brown 
says: ‘‘Wide-spread interest has been manifested 
in the observance of the eighteenth of May 
as a time for accentuating the endeavor to arrive 
at a fair understanding of the other nations of 
the earth, which is the surest basis of honorable 
fruitful 


and peace and an indispensable ele- 


ment in modern education.” 


material or the obser 


that the American Sel 


ague, then ea 


prepare d at the 


ormissioner ot 


rrestions an 
” This 


Bulletin of the United States B 


Day : Sug 


vance in the schools 
} 


letter transmit 


Mar h 


tion. In his 
tary of the 


ton ] 


recommended 
reprinted by state departme nts of 
sufficient quantities to supply 

in the States.” 

the 


In the following year, 
the 


United States Commissioner of 


Citizenship League, again at 
pared another pan phlet, entitle 
tion of Peace: I. 
ot Peace Day (May 18) in 


Lo! 


Suggestions 
schools 
and associations for peace Tg 
lished as a Bulletin of the 
of Education. More than a hundred 
of the 1912 1913 Bulletins 


from the government, and larg: 


United State 
and 


have been translated into othe 


ordered by certain European gover 
distributed to 


Peace Day in the schools. 


teachers for the obsé 


the WV 


obs rved 


Until the outbreak of 


was quite generally 
countries of Europe, but, so 

there was no observance of the 

war. 

In the United States the eighteent 
continued to be observed as Peace D 
year 1918. From this time to about 
riod of great uncertainty as to the 
for world adjustment and world 
there was no general observance o 
eenth of May, although reeords show 
schools still continued the celebratio1 
sults of the war had been to en pl as 
international s 


such as Armistice Day and certain 


immediate days of 


battle dates. There was indeed great 
] 


as to what day in the year should be 


as Peace Day, the day when all th 
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COMMENTS ON VISHER’S STUDY OF 
PARENTS OF NOTABLES IN WHO'S 
WHO (Journal of Sociology, 


March, 1925) 


newspapers 


selected the eight- 
as Vorld Good-Will 
May 


ng ol the hrst 


gathering ot the 
peace lor the consideration ol 
iternational differences by ‘casion 
ods—is especially appropriate for Who.” 
upon the ideals of just 1 counts most 
iship.” meant not s mply 
ice went further and declared: books, ete., but als 
eighteenth of May instruction making argumentat 
ven concerning the results le giving newspaper int 
1ce and also the later efforts to short speeches, 
world together into a cooperative means of getti 
instruction should be accom- arousing intere 


songs, both national and international, _biage’”’ jobs wh 


pageants, which carry out the spirit among the 


“thinking” jol 


; 


ear the World Federation of Education than the “verbiage, 
ns, Which was organized at San Fran- to publicity. 
123, and which is holding its first meet- If there were some 
burgh in July, is asking the teachers of the individual ac 
countries to celebrate the eighteenth of biage ability, and 
World Good-Will Day. Nothing could data could be don 
ar-reaching in promoting good-will be- in a reliable 
is than a world-wide effort among lectual ability, ther 
ers to impress upon youth the broad origin of those on 
arian principles of right and justice great utility, and 
unscend all national boundaries. The treated seriously. 
the past two decades shows the great jn human biologv and 
ccentuating these principles on a spe- gyide race development 
of the list of nota 
e teachers of the United States join’ as the possession 


+ 


apart for the purpose. 


s of their co-workers throughout the cerned is so s 


this year’s observance of World Good- _ eralizations 
ic stand 


FANNIE Fern ANDREWS heve th 
HOOL PEACE LEAGUE, their large fam 
race welfare. 


MASS. The writer 
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QUOTATIONS 
SCHOOLS AND EPIDEMICS 
Ministry of Health and the Boz 


in ¢ | er k 
prov cle 
medical 


secured on ni al lo when séhools are 


diminished attendance. 


the new memorandum 


does not differ essentially from that of 1909, at 
tention is directed to certal hanges and addi- 


tions. ' ‘elate the rules as to 


periods of exclusion necessary for scarlet fever, 


diphtheria, measles and mumps; (2) to rules 


for action in respect of small-pox, German 


measles, influenza and epidemic diseases of the 


central nervous system, which have now in- 


creased in prevalence; (3) to action required 


where teachers are found sufi ng from pul- 


monary tuberculosis, and appendix giv 


tabular orm the ineubation 


ing in summary 


usion periods « commoner infec- 
After de 


the memorand 


and 


powers ot 


rnuidance for the coord 


made 


1 
lirage 
aire 


separate 


depend 


sits both t 
»S W here 
appointment the 


, 
m: elsewhere the | 


in the teacher’s fam 


} 


ng aliter 


attendance, the rectif 


Ist in rural areas 
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REPORTS 
COMMENTS OF MR. FISHER ON 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


ravels in the United 


Mr. 


but would 
} 


the diseords and painful historical 


are the lega ; 
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hus tar very 
usable negle 
hat about 35 


] ] 
admitted to colle 


nle ho e , 
le who <¢ which thev en 


a grounding. 


nly approximately corre 


] Y? ] 
tT each ecolleve CLAass 1S the 


1al administration. When we 


reflex influence which this predest 


educational references has on the other two irds ari 
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